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APPROACHING THE 
AENEID 
By D. Hersert Aper 
Loyola University, Chicago, Illinois 
OT ALL of us are irrevocably 
N condemned to the regimen of 
rosa, rosae, and amo, amas, amat. Not 
all of us perpetually are distinguish- 
ing the Dative of Reference from the 
Dative of Possession, or unravelling 
the intricacies of the indirect dis- 
courses of Ariovistus and Julius. 
Some of us are occasionally priv- 
ileged to conduct classes in the Aeve- 
id, at either the high-school or the 
freshman college level—an annual 
privilege of mine for the past decade. 
The question arises: How are we 
to approach the presentation of this 
masterpiece of all Latin masterpieces? 
To paraphrase Horace’s “quot capi- 
tum vivunt, totidem studiorum milia” 
(Sat. ii, 1, 27-28), it seems from my 
experience in teaching Aeneid VII- 
XII that there are multiple approaches 
to the poem, and that high-school 
teachers of Books I-VI vary greatly 
in the stress they give to different 
aspects of Vergilian study. 

Thus, there are the “story lovers,” 
whose students know the story of 
Books I-VI in detail. They are the 
escapists and romanticists who take 
their students back to the days when 
the Western World was in its in- 
fancy, when there was a young ad- 
venturer 

et terris iactatus et alto 
Vi superum saevae memorem lu- 
nonis ob iram. 

Those were the dawn days of the 
Western World, the aftermath of the 
great war in which Achilles and 
Hector fought. They were days of 
adventure and romance, of storm and 
shipwreck, of the fall of a great city, 
of fabled monsters of the deep, and 
of a beautiful and persuasive African 
queen. They were days when men 
went even to the Underworld and 
talked to the dear departed. In those 
days the gods were in the world too, 
sitting on Mount Olympus at their 
feasts of nectar and ambrosia, and 
looking down on men with some 
definite emotion, with love or hatred 
for the wandering Trojan. Whatever 
they were, these gods were not in- 
different to man and his welfare; 
they were vitally interested in his 
life, and wanted to be made a part 
of it. Every vouth likes to return to 
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WHAT CHILD IS THIS? 
Traditional English Latinized 
By Van L. Jounson 
Tufts University 


Tune: Traditional English, “Green- 
sleeves.” Conventional annotation, ex- 
cept for slurring of the first two 
notes in the last measure of the third 
line. 


Qui puer hic in gremio Mariae re- 
quiescit, 
Cui angeli salutem dant, dum stabulum 
silescit? 
En, en est Christus rex, quem pecus 
intuetur. 
iam, festinanter, parvulus 
laudetur! 


lam, 


Cur ille in praesaepio armentis digno 
iacet? 
Improbis nobis miseris illius verbum 
placet; 
Tum, tum servabit nos, cum crucem 
patietur. 
iam, QO festinanter, 
laudetur! 


lam, dominus 


Ad illum dona suavia, O pauperes, 
portate, 

Et regem regum animis laetis nunc 
coronate. 

Haud, haud lenissime laudatio cane- 
tur. 

lam, iam, O festinanter, filius laude- 
tur! 


such a romantic world, to escape the 
monotonous reality of humdrum 
striving; every youth likes to revel, 
in thought at least, in a world where 
there is glory and thrill, love and 
romantic adventure. The “story lov- 
ers” have powerful arguments to 
bolster their emphasis upon the nar- 
rative element of the Aeneid. 
There are also the “background 
lovers,” whose students are possessed 
of a wealth of detailed information 
on the geography of the epic world; 
they know the names of all the 
dramatis personae who stride Vergil’s 
stage in the first six books, their re- 
lationship to one another, their fore- 
bears at Troy or Sidon; they also 
possess a fairly accurate knowledge 
of the facts of Graeco-Roman myth- 
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ology, including the _ interrelation- 
ships of the various deities and in 
particular their amatory adventures. 
Such students always refer to Aeolus 
as “king,” not “god,” of the winds; 
they never put larbas in the realm 
of Hades; they tell you unanimously 
who the son of Maia is. With these 
“background lovers” may be reck- 
oned also those teachers who stress 
Homeric influences, providing their 
students with cross references to the 
Iliad, of which there are at least 287 
in Books I-VI, or to the Argonautica 
of Apollonius of Rhodes. Frequently 
such students know more about the 
Iliad than they do about the Aeneid. 
They read avidly and interestedly (in 
translation, of course) what is not 
assigned; something of a chore at- 
taches to the assigned Latin readings 
of the Aeneid. In this category also 
are the teachers who bring to the 
Vergil class a “graduate-school hob- 
by-horse” of textual criticism and 
palaeography. The students argue the 
merits of possibly spurious lines or 
discuss the values of various Vergil- 
ian manuscripts. Knowledge of 
backgrounds, whatever they be, is a 
valuable asset; but too often, it seems, 
a pronounced emphasis on the back- 
ground results in the student's failure 
to master the foreground, the Aeneid 
itself. 

There are, thirdly, the “philosophy 
lovers.” Just as Horace in his epistle 
to Lollius Maximus (Epist. i, 2) tells 
us that he considers Homer a better 
philosopher — than Chrysippus — or 
Crantor, so these teachers stress the 
moral lessons to be found in Vergil. 
Just as Horace states that Homer 
points out the evils of the wrath of 
kings, and the evils of the young men 
of Phaeacia, engaged only in pamper- 
ing their bodies and prettving them- 
selves for the dance, so these teach- 
ers dwell on the development of the 
moral fibre of Aeneas, on his trial by 
ordeal on at least three occasions—at 
Troy. at Dido’s court, and at the 
burning of the ships in Sicily—auntil 
he approaches the ideal of the Stoic 
sapiens. They describe the evolution 
of his character, his gradual forging 
to his purpose, which reaches its 
climax in his trip to the realm of 
Hades. They see in Vergil’s choice 
of the word moles in the 
“Tantae molis erat 


famous 
Romanam cen- 
dere gentem” a deep significance. For 
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them moles has not the metaphorical 
meaning of “task,” but the literal 
meaning of “heap”; it required the 
sacrifice of such a “heap” of great 
and glorious heroes and heroines— 
Dido, Turnus, Pallas—in order to 
found the Roman race. Allied to the 
“philosophy lovers” are the “history 
lovers,” teachers who stress the na- 
tionalistic aspects of the Aeneid, the 
prophesied greatness of Rome, the 
similarity of situation and personality 
in Dido and Cleopatra, and the scene 
in the lower world involving the 
future great men of the Kingdom 
and Republic. Allied also to the 
“philosophy lovers” are the “Vergil 
lovers.” Such teachers attempt to 
show how the personality of Vergil 
is reflected in his work; how he 
views war and combat not with the 
lusty gusto of Homer but with the 
disillusion of an Augustan Roman 
who had had a surfeit of war, pillage, 
and confiscation; how he knows lit- 
tle of the sea; how his description of 
the storm is not that of a sailor who 
knows his business, but of a landlub- 
ber in mortal terror of shipwreck; 
how the pity in his own tender na- 
ture forces him to have Aeneas make 
an attempt to soften the feelings of 
Dido even in the land of the dead. 

All such approaches, with the ex- 
ception of excursions into literary 
criticism, can be used both in the 
Latin classroom and in courses in the 
Aeneid in translation. For the spe- 
cific handling of the Latin textual 
matter there are: also multiple ap- 
proaches; a great variance exists in 
the high-school preparation offered 
by students for the Vergilian class 
in college. 

Only about 50% of college fresh- 
men who have previously studied 
Vergil are able to read the dactylic 
hexameter metrically, to judge from 
my own experiences of the past dec- 
ade. Some claim that no metrical 
reading was heard in high school; 
others state that the meter was ex- 
plained and that the teacher read a 
few lines, but that they themselves 
never did. If our primary immediate 
objective is that our students should 
read and understand Latin as Latin. 
it seems imperative that thev read 
Latin poetry as Latin poetry. In the 
beginning of the course the theory 
of the meter can be explained in fif- 
teen minutes, the problems of clision 
in another ten, and the remainder of 
the period can be devoted to reading 
the opening lines metrically and in 
unison. | have found it profitable to 
have the students mark the scansion 
of the first two hundred lines, and 
in reading aloud to have them stop 


after every foot until they have ac- 
quired the swing and beat of the 
rhythm. The first performance in 
every class session is the metrical 
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If you have a friend who is a 
teacher or a lover of the classics, why 
not give him a subscription to Tue 
CrassicaL Outiook for Christmas? 
Send in your order at once, and we 
shall notify the recipient before 
Christmas, on a Latin Christmas card. 
Address the American Classical 
League, Miami University, Oxford, 
Ohio. 


reading aloud of the passage set for 
that period. Experience has proved 
to me that after such drill on the 
reading of two hundred lines prac- 
tically everyone reads the hexameter 
correctly, and has a correspondingly 
better grasp of the meaning of the 
lines. After that point only a student 
with no music in his soul has dif- 
ficulties with metrical reading. Fur- 
thermore, after the first shock, stu- 
dents like to read metrically, finding 
a challenge in the proper cadences of 
longs and shorts. 

The word order in Vergil also de- 
mands a careful approach. Students 
have been accustomed to a_ prose 
Latin word order in Caesar and 
Cicero, they read and understand 
Latin in word-groups usually 
ranged according to a_ prose plan. 
When they come to Vergil they find 
what seems to be a topsy-turvy, up- 
side-down arrangement. Left to them- 
selves, they will decide that such var- 
iations occur only for metrical rea- 
sons, that no other collocation of 
words will scan. They fail to realize 
that Vergil strategically places every 
word exactly where he wants to 
place it, either for emphasis, or for 
musical effect, or for pictorial value, 
just as they fail to sense that a line 
containing five dactyls mirrors the 
rapid rush of the horseman, or a line 
with four spondees mirrors the so- 
lemnity of the funeral procession or 
the sublimity of a god. Students 
should be impressed with the fact 
that the artistry of Vergil shines 
through every aberration from the 
normal Latin order. 

I have found it profitable to pro- 
vide the student with a list of verbal 
and rhetorical figures of speech, with 
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references and examples from the 
Aeneid and, where possible, from 
English as well. The verbal figures 
of comparison I stress are metonymy, 
metaphor, simile, personification, hy- 
perbole, litotes, hypallage, parono- 
masia, and oxymoron. The rhetorical 
figures, which are ever so much more 
frequent than the verbal, and which 
I emphasize heavily, are hyperbaton, 
synchysis, anastrophe, asyndeton, 
polysyndeton, anaphora, chiasmus, 
alliteration, and homoioteleuton. One 
example should suffice to show the 
wisdom of such an approach. In the 
first twenty lines of Book I there are 
24 figures of speech: 11 hyperbatons, 
4 anastrophes, 2 anaphoras, 2 poly- 
syndetons, 2 hypallages, 2 examples 
of chiastic structure, and 1 synchysis. 
This averages more than one figure 
per line, and in each case an under- 
standing of the figure makes easier 
the reading and English rendering of 
the line. I have found that here, too, 
as in metrical reading, students like 
to study the structure of the Latin 
and find a challenge in ferreting out 
and identifying the various figures. 
Although both verbal rhetor- 
ical figures lend themselves to ex- 
tensive and intensive study, by far 
the most common of all is alliteration. 
There are in Book | of the Aeneid 
some 118 examples of simple allitera- 
tion, involving 13 labials, 11 dentals, 
14 gutturals, 14 fricatives, 18 nasals, 
15 sibilants, 8 liquids, and 25 vowels. 
There are 63 examples of compound 
alliteration, where the figure is car- 
ried throughout the line and involves 
alliterations of at least two conson- 
ants. There are 31 examples of line- 
beginning alliteration, and 38 ex- 
amples of line-end alliterations, giv- 
ing a total of 249 examples of this 
figure from Book I alone. 
Throughout the poem the student 
will find that the sound of the letter 
often emphasizes the thought and 
meaning of the verse. The labials and 
palatals give vivid impressions of 
force, magnitude, and power in verse 
devoted to the workings of nature, 
storms at sea, operations of war, and 
deeds of heroes. The nasals, particu- 
larly m, convey wonder and awe; 
the liquids mirror smooth, clear, lim- 
pid actions, quiet scenes among gods 
and men, pathos. Among the 
uses of the sibilant we find the so- 
called “soporific s” in such passages 
as “suadent cadentia sidera somnes,” 
which can be rendered to preserve 
the alliteration by “the sinking stars 
suggest sleep.” In teaching our stu- 
dents to appreciate Vergil we may 
have difficulties in their securing any 
real grasp of the wider aspects, such 
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as the position of Vergil in the epic 
tradition, but we can certainly get 
them to put their teeth into some- 
thing as meaty as the manifold and 
various uses of alliteration. Equally 
effective can be similar approaches to 
Vergil’s artistic use of hyperbaton, 
anastrophe, or chiasmus, although 
none of these, with the exception of 
hyperbaton, is as extensive as is al- 
literation. 

Alliteration is allied to diction. The 
Vergilian vocabulary seems to be a 
major obstacle for the student. Thus, 
if we take Pharr’s edition of Aeneid 
I-VI we find that he lists gg words 
in his vocabulary aids for the first 
35 lines of Book I. Of these, 20 are 
proper nouns or adjectives. Exclud- 
ing these, there are 79 presumably 
strange or totally unknown nouns, 
verbs, adjectives, adverbs, conjunc- 
tions, or prepositions in these 35 
lines, more than two to the line. 
Moreover, six is the average number 
of words per line for these first 35 
lines. Hence, the editor of this text- 
book presumes that more than one- 
third of the vocabulary is strange or 
unknown. Furthermore, Vergil is 
noted for precision in diction, for his 
ability to choose the proper and 
most picturesque word for any given 
duty. Consequently, the student must 
learn to translate him first literally, 
taking into account the etymology 
of each word in Latin and its basic 
meaning, avoiding free translation, 
metaphorical meanings, and the Ike. 
On the other hand, due attention 
must be paid to the poetic quality of 
the diction: evsis, for instance, is a 
“blade.” not a “sword”; atra nox is 
an “inky night,” not a “black” one. 

The “background lovers.” whom 
we mentioned before, have a definite 
place in the Vergilian classroom. too. 


In the first 150 lines of Book I there 
are 62 proper nouns and adjectives, 
referring to 26 persons, 18 places, 11 
gods, 7 winds. With a proper noun 
occurring a bit more than once every 
three lines, background cannot be 
ignored. Students should be urged to 
keep a notebook and to enter in it 
every proper name they meet, iden- 
tifving each in some way, by family 
connection, or job, or duty in the 
story, or by geographical nature and 
location. 

The approaches to the Aeneid are 
manifold, perhaps too manifold to be 
embraced within the limits of one 
course. Still, with careful selectivity 
of objectives, the teacher should be 
able to include the elements of most 
of these approaches and to give the 
student both the ability to read and 
understand Vergil and an apprecia- 
tion of his consummate artistry. 


VMIATERIALS 

The College of Education of the 
University of Kentucky, through its 
Bureau of School Service, has two 
recent publications which might be 
of interest to classicists. The one, 
a pamphlet entitled “After High 
School—College,” contains chapters 
on “Deciding to Go to College.” 
“Who Should Go to College,” “Why 
Go to College,” and “Opportunities 
fer Going to College in Kentucky.” 
The other, a pamphlet containing the 
proceedings of the thirty-first an- 
nual educational conference held at 
the University of Kentucky, includes 
papers read at the Foreign Language 
section, notably two in the classical 
field. Either pamphlet may be ob- 
tained for $1 from the College of 
Education, University of Kentucky. 
Lexington, Ky. 
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NEW COMMITTEES 

President Van L. Johnson has an- 
nounced that the new Committee on 
the College Classical League is to 
consist of the following persons: 
Frank C. Bourne, Princeton Univer- 
sity, Chairman; Edward C. Echols, 
University of Alabama; Eric A. 
Havelock, Harvard University; Wil- 
liam C. Korfmacher, Saint Louis Uni- 
versitv; Lillian B. Lawler, Hunter 
College, ex officio; Henry C. Mont- 
gomery, Miami University, ex of- 
ficio; Van L. Johnson, Tufts Univer- 
sitv, ex officio. 

President Johnson has also named 
the Program Committee for the 
Ninth Annual Latin Institute of the 
American Classical League, which 
will be held at Miami University, 
June 21-23, 1956. It consists of the 
following persons: Arthur L. Spenc- 
er, Reading ( Mass.) High School, 
Chairman; Edith FE. Atchison, Shore- 
wood (Wis.) High School, John 
Colby, Phillips Academy, Andover, 
Mass.; Herbert N. Couch, Brown 
University; Fileen Donoghue, 
Bloomfield (N. J.) High School, 
Sister Mary Fdward, Mount Saint 
Joseph Academy, Rutland, Vt.; Dor- 
othy Fetvedt, Aberdeen (Wash.) 
High School, Margaret M. Forbes, 
University of Minnesota; Anna 
Goldsberry, Alton (IIL) High School, 
Beatrice M. Harvey, Dunbar High 
School, Washington, D. C., Mrs. Jane 
M. Infield, Secretary, Southern Sec- 
tion, Classical Association of the Pa- 
cific States, Los Angeles, Cal.; Van 
L. Johnson, Tufts University, ex offi- 
cio; Lillian B. Lawler, Hunter Col- 
lege, ex officio; Joseph A. Maurer, 
Lehigh University; Herbert G. Men- 
tinck, Central College, Pella, lowa, 
Henry C. Montgomery, Miami Uni- 
versity, ex officio; Mary R. Rocco, 
Fast Haven (Conn.) High School; 
Elizabeth White, Bala-Cyvnwyd (Pa.) 
High School; William H. Willis, 
University of Mississippi; Helene 
Wilson, Edsel Ford High School, 
Dearborn, Mich. Members of — this 
committee will welcome suggestions 
for the program. 

le 
WANT A TEACHING 
POSITION? 

The American Classical League 
maintains a very inexpensive Teacher 
Placement Service for teachers of 
Latin and Greek in school or colle«e. 
For details of the plan see Ths 
Crassican for November, 
1955. (page 15) or address The 
American Classical League Service 
Bureau, Miami University, Oxford 
Ohio. 
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BOOK NOTES 


Vox Humana. By Johannes Alexan- 
der Gaertner. Lunenburg, Ver- 
mont: The Stinehour Press, 1954. 
Pp. xxviii. $2.50. 

Dr. Gaertner is one of that ardent 
group of clessicists who look upon 
Latin as a language that has never 
died, and regard it as an inspiring 
medium for literary expression today. 
In this beautiful little volume he pre- 
sents twenty-eight of his own lyrics, 
composed in Latin. Scholars may 
cavil at his verse-forms, but they can- 
not challenge his creative spirit. Odd- 
ly enough, the language of the poems 
is in general very simple—quite with- 
in the grasp of a college student of 
Latin. This fact, together with the 
attractive appearance of the volume, 
suggests Its appropriateness asa prize 
or gift. Unfortunately the fine type, 
high-grade paper, and gold-lettered 
binding render it somewhat expen- 
sive. However, the recipient of the 
book would cherish it. —L.B.L. 


Frithegodi Monachi  Breviloquium 
Vitae Beati Wilfredi et Woulfstani 
Cantoris  Narratio Metrica De 
Sancto Swithuno. Edited by Alistair 
Campbell. Zurich: Thesaurus Mun- 
di. Pp. xi plus 183. Paperbound. 
$3.00 from Philip C. Duschnes, 66 
East 56 St., New York 22, N. Y. 
The publication of this volume 

points up the continuing interest, in 

both Europe and America, in the 

Latin of the Middle Ages, and it 

furnishes interested teachers with 

more mediaeval material for experi- 
mental use in their classes. 

With the exception of the intro- 
ductory epistola of the second work, 
which is in elegiacs, both of the long 
poems included in the book are writ- 
ten in the dactylic hexameter, and 
are epic in tone. 

The first of the two poems is the 
work of the learned Frithegodus, and 
is dated at about gso. It is an ac- 
count of the life, works, and miracles 
of St. Wilfred of York. The second 
poem, written by Wulfstanus and 
dating from about tooo, is an ex- 
tended record of the miracles at- 
tributed to St. Swithun. As the book- 
jacket points out, “It is the only ex- 
tant text in Latin verse of any 
notable length composed in England 
during the late Anglo-Saxon period, 
and is thus a cultural document of 
the highest importance.” 

The volume is one in the Thesau- 
rus Mundi series, and is edited with 
great care. The text is printed solid, 


with no comments except critical 
notes at the bottom of the pages—in 
which, incidentally, particular at- 
tention has been paid to glosses of 


ORATIO PRO 
ADULESCENTIBUS 
(With Ecclesiastical Approval) 


By James F. Loosy 
Hartford, Connecticut 


Domine Jesu Christe, Exemplar 

Supremum Adulescentium, 

Qui in vita Tua Te praeclarissimum 
exemplum obedientiae auctoritati 
Dei, parentum, et patriae, per ob- 
sequium Tuum voluntati Patris de 
hora sacrae Incarnationis usque ad 
mortem in cruce nobis praestitisti; 

Qui nobis in domo abscondita Naz- 
areth exemplum quoque modestiae 
et reverentiae et sanctitatis vitae in 
omnibus cogitationibus, locutioni- 
bus, et actionibus dedisti; 

Qui adulescentes in universo mundo 
Te sequi et imitari invitas, praesta, 
quaesumus, 

ut nos, qui hos adulescentes ducimus 
et docemus, per divina merita Tua 
instrumenta Tua semper simus; 

ut ex divina gratia Tua in mentibus 
eorum cognitionem Tui et amorem 
Tui in animabus eorum foveamus; 

ut hos adulescentes ad Te adducamus 
nunc et in aeternum. Amen. 


the unusual words which are com- 
mon in the poems, especially in that 
of Frithegodus. There is a Latin 
“Praefatio,” concerned chiefly with 
the manuscript tradition, and a brief 
index to each poem. —L.B.L. 


The Theory of the Mixed Constitu- 
tion in Antiquity: A Critical An- 
alysis of Polybius’ Political Ideas. 
By Kurt von Fritz. New York: 
Columbia University Press, 1954. 
Pp. xiv plus 490. $7.50. 

As the author indicates (p. x), the 
volume under consideration “is ad- 
dressed not only to ancient historians 
but also to political theorists.” It thus 
forms part of the current trend 
among classical scholars to share the 
insights they have gained from their 
specialized studies with a broader 
public. In the present instance the 
intelligent layman too will find pleas- 
ure and profit, for despite the close 
and detailed reasoning that fills many 
pages and despite the full scholarly 
documentation in notes and bibliog- 
raphy (pp. 405-477), the demon- 
stration is clear, the writing lucid and 
free from professional jargon, and 
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the topic of inherent interest and 
contemporary application. 

Professor von Fritz’ purpose is “to 
show in detail how far Polybius’ 
analysis of the historical phenomena 
on which his theory . . . is based, 
is correct or what its deficiencies are, 
if any” (pp. vii-viii). The most im- 
portant part of the book is therefore 
“the comparison of Polybius’ theory 
with the actual development and 
functioning of the Roman constitu- 
tion” (p. viii), a series of five chapters 
(pp. 123-305) that combine an excel- 
lent presentation and interpretation 
of the known historical facts with a 
solid and fascinating explanation of 
their probable causes. The founda- 
tion for this study is laid by the 
discussion in the first five chapters 
of the life, the historical work, and 
the political theories of the Greek 
historian. The final chapter of “Con- 
clusions” (pp. 306-352), which in- 
cludes a careful analysis of Thomas 
Hobbes’ theory of sovereignty as it 
bears upon the results of the present 
study, contains brilliant interpretive 
pages which have a far wider bearing 
than the title of the book would lead 
one to expect. Indeed, to this reader 
the great value of Professor von 
Fritz’ work lies not so much in the 
determination of those respects in 
which Polybius erred, say through 
oversimplification, or those in which 
he “showed a deep understanding of 
what was most essential . . . in the 
Roman state” (p. 345), as in the theo- 
retical analysis of the virtues, weak- 
nesses, and possibilities inherent in 
such political concepts and forms as 
democracy, monarchy, tyranny, and 
aristocracy. A quotation may perhaps 
demonstrate the immediate applic- 
ability of the author's forthright and 
impartial inferences: “Thus to the 
student of constitutional theory the 
Sullan constitution and its fate pro- 
vide the most perfect illustration of 
the utter uselessness cf the most con- 
sistent, elaborate system of constitu- 
tional law where the necessary moral 
and social foundations are lacking” (p. 
334). 

The first of three appendices pre- 
sents in English translation pertinent 
excerpts from Polybius’ History con-- 
cerned with his political theory; the 
two others deal with special prob- 
lems not covered adequately in the 
text of the chapters themselves; and 
there is a full index. The few mis- 
prints noted (except for the mangled 
Greek in note 22 on p. 459) do nor 
materially detract from the appear- 
ance and value of an important con- 
tribution to the classical scholarshin 
of the twentieth century. —K.G. 
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NOTES AND NOTICES 


The American Philological Asso- 
ciation and the Archaeological Insti- 
tute of America will meet jointly on 
December 28, 29, and 30, 1955, at the 
Morrison Hotel in Chicago, upon in- 
vitation of the University of Chi- 
cago, the Chicago Society of the 
Archaeological Institute, the Orien- 
tal Institute, and other universities, 
colleges, and learned societies of the 
Chicago area. There will be a meet- 
ing of the Council of the American 
Classical League in connection with 
the gathering. 

We acknowledge, with thanks, re- 
ceipt of the following publications: 
the Bulletin of the Bureau of School 
Service of the University of Ken- 
tucky; the Bulletin of the Classical 
Association of New Jersey; the Bul- 
letin of the Pennsylvania State As- 
sociation of Classical Teachers; The 
Classical Bulletin of Saint Louis Uni- 
versity; the Classics Newsletter of 
the University of Kentucky; the 
Forum of the University of Idaho; 
the Humanities of Boston College; 
the Kentucky Foreign Language 
Quarterly; the Labarum of Clarke 
College, Dubuque, lowa, the Lan- 
terna of the University of Pittsburgh; 
and the Latin Bulletin of Florida 
State University. 

Our attention has been called to 
the fact that “The Sea in Literature,” 
by Samuel Eliot Morison, in the Ar- 
lantic Monthly for September, 1955, 
gives a delightful characterization of 
the ancient Greek attitude toward 
the sea. 


AMERICAN CLASSICAL 
LEAGUE 
SERVICE BUREAU 


Please do not send cash through the 
mails. If you send cash and it is lost, we 
cannot fill your order. Please use stamps, 
money orders, or checks. The latter should 
be made payable to the American Classical 
League. If a personal check is used, please 
add 5c for the bank service charge. If you 
— defer payment, please pay within 30 

ays 

Ordering should be done carefully. by 

number, title, ype (poster. mimeograph. 
pamphlet. etc.) aterial ordered from the 
Service Bureau is not returnable. After two 
trips by mail the material is likely to be 
too badiv damaged for resale; since the 
Service Bureau is a non-profit-making or- 
— it cannot absorb losses such as 
this. 
Please order material at least two weeks 
in advance of the date on which you want 
to use it. In an emergency, add 20c for 
special-handling postage es 

Because of the increased cost of fourth- 
class postage, please add 25c for any order 
of $1.50 or more 

The address of the Service Bureau is 
Miami University, Oxford, Ohio 

W. L. CARR, Director 


The Service Bureau has for sale 
the following seasonal material. 


CHRISTMAS 
For a complete list of material for 
Christmas (mimeographs, booklets 


and cards) see THe Ovur- 
Look for November, 1955, pages 20- 
21. 
JANUARY 
Mimeograph 
589. A January program. Epiphany 
or Twelfth Night. 10¢ 
Articles in Tue Crassica OurLooK 
Christmas and the Epiphany. Their 
pagan antecedents: Dec., 1941. 
is¢ 
Verbal magic in New Year's greet- 
ings. Jan., 1942. 15¢ 
FEBRUARY 
Mimeographs 
557. Suggestions for a program on 
February 22. 10¢ 
588. Cicero walks with Washington 
and Lincoln at midnight. A 
short play in English. 15¢ 
606. Roamin’ with the Romans. A 
clever program for club, assem- 
bly, “Open House,” or radio, 20¢ 
ST. VALENTINE’S DAY 
Mimeographs 
317. Suggestions for a 
Day program. 
422. The making of Latin Valentines. 


Valentine's 


20¢ 
so1.A Valentine party by a Vergil 
class. 10¢ 


566. The loves of Jupiter. Directions 
for making hand puppets, and a 
play for them. 10¢ 

621."“Cupid and Psyche” in_ living 
pictures. 4 girls, 2 boys. 15 min- 
utes. 20¢ 

642. Cinderella. An easy Latin play- 
let in three scenes. 8 minutes. 
20¢ 

653. Pomona: A puppet play. 5 pup- 
pets. Or may be given as a stage 
play. 20¢ 

654. Persephone: A puppet play. 6 
puppets. Or may be given as a 
stage play. 25¢ 

Valentine Cards 

VC.A small picture of a Pompeian 
wall painting depicting Cupids 
grinding grain. Inside, a Valen- 
tine sentiment in Latin. Printed 
in red. Envelopes to match. s¢ 
each. 

VM.A picture of a Roman mosaic 
showing a Cupid driving a dol- 
phin. Inside, a Valentine senti- 
ment adapted from an epigram 
of Martial. Colors, purple and 
gold. Envelopes to match. 7¢ 
each, 15 for $1.00. 

The Service Bureau also has for 
sale the following material previously 
announced. 
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TEACHING METHODS AND TECHNIQUES 


9. 


26. 
42. 


134. 


.Some suggestions for 


° Advice to an 


Mimeographs 
A convenient list of Latin pre- 
fixes. 20¢ 


. Teaching Latin grammar as an 


aid to English grammar and ex- 
pression. 20¢ 

Teaching of Latin participles. 15¢ 
Practical suggestions for review 
work in the first vear. s5¢ 


. Some rules for teaching the spell- 


ing of English derivatives in con- 
nection with the study of Latin. 
5¢ 


. Some suggestions for using Eng- 


lish forms and syntax in teaching 
Latin forms and syntax, 10¢ 


2. Psychological principles of teach- 


ing used in the elementary 
schools and applicable to the 
teaching of Latin. 15¢ 

making 
drill on forms interesting as well 
as thorough. 20¢ 

Devices and incentives in first 
year Latin and also suggestions 
for other years. 25¢ 


. Aims in first vear Latin. 20¢ 
Methods 


shall 


use ment \year. 
is¢ 


. The first two weeks in the Latin 


class. 15¢ 


. Methods of teaching vocabulary 


in first year Latin. 20¢ 


. The gifts of Mother Lingua. 15¢ 
. Preparation for a lesson dealing 


with ablative of time, or The in- 
ductive method in the teaching 
of Latin grammar. 10¢ 
inexperienced 
teacher of Caesar. 1s¢ 


.An effective device for teaching 


the meaning of indirect discourse. 
s¢ 


.A simple device for teaching the 


tenses of the subjunctive.s¢ 


. Practical suggestions for the Cae- 


sar teacher. is¢ 


Outline for a lesson on “extent 


of time.” s¢ 


.Some problems in teaching be- 


ginning Latin and suggested so- 
lutions. 20¢ 


. Suggestions for teaching vocab- 


ulary. 15¢ 


. Mastering the participle. 10¢ 
An interesting experiment: An 


attempt to discover the proced- 
ure of pupils in attacking trans- 
lation. 10¢ 


. The problem of drill. s¢ 
. Specific causes of failure in Latin. 


1o¢ 


. Teaching pupils to translate. 1s¢ 
. Recommendations of the Report 


of the Classical Investigation in 
regard to the content of the 
course. 

Using 


The 


translations hard 


7 
127 
135 
158 
250 
253 
262 
270 
275 
276 
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349. 


way to study Latin. 10¢ 


.Classroom devices for teaching 


English grammatical forms and 
uses in connection with first 
year Latin. 10¢ 


. Teaching clauses of result. 15¢ 
. Topical method in the study of 


Vergil. 10¢ 


. The translation of English prep- 


ositions. 


. Methods of teaching vocabulary 


in the first year. 10¢ 


. Classroom activities directed to- 


ward the attainment of increased 
ability to understand the exact 
meaning of English words de- 
rived from Latin and increased 
accuracy in their use. 15¢ 

A list of common Latin abbre- 
viations used in English. 10¢ 


. Suggestions for teaching forms 


and syntax in the earlier years of 
the Latin course. 15¢ 


. The teaching of the Aeneid. 15¢ 
A list of Latin suffixes with ex- 


amples in Latin and in English. 


. Some Latin expressions for class- 


room use. 15¢ 


. Some of the more common Latin 


expressions met in one’s reading 
in English. 20¢ 


Increasing the Latin vocabulary 


through English. 15¢ 


Sight translation: Its value and 


use. 20¢ 


. Dominoes: A conjugation game 


designed to vary drill in the first 
vear. 5¢ 


.A brief analysis of the direct 


method of teaching Latin. 15¢ 


.A clever device for memorizing 


adverbs. ¢¢ 


. Latin words adopted into Eng- 


lish. 15¢ 


. Improvement sheet for a teacher 


of second year Latin. 15¢ 


. Latin roots to be memorized. 10¢ 
.Read Vergil by ear. 15¢ 
. Suggestions for teachers of first 


and second vear Latin. 25¢ 


.Remarks on English and Latin 


tense forms. 1o¢ 


. Suggestions for anticipating Cae- 


sar. 10¢ 


. How to make and use Latin vo- 


cabulary flash cards. 5¢ 


. English pronunciation of Latin 


proper names in Caesar. 1o¢ 


.A list of sixteen successful pro- 


jects for the Caesar class. 5¢ 
A list of twelve successful pro- 
jects for the Vergil class. s¢ 


- Questions designed to test the 


pupil's knowledge of the back- 
ground of Caesar's Gallic War. 


-Raising Caesar from the dead. 


is¢ 


572. An adventure in Caesar: Latin 
questions and Latin answers. 5¢ 
607.Our Latin Verb Town: A game 
for drill on verb endings. In- 
cludes 3 charts. 15¢. Additional 
charts 5¢ for each set of 3. 
610.Some graphic aids for reading 
Latin. 5¢ 
611.Some typical Latin question 
words and phrases, and the forms 
used in answer. 5¢ 
612.Some suggestions for teaching 
French via Latin. 5¢ 
613.Some common classroom errors 
in derivation and how to avoid 
them. 20¢ 
615.Some English _ prepositional 
phrases and their Latin equiva- 
lents. 5¢ 
633. How to motivate the study of 
Latin in the high school. 25¢ 
655. Commonly used inflectional end- 
ings of Latin nouns: a chart for 
drill or testing. 5¢ 
656. Some typical inflectional endings 
of Latin verbs: a chart for drill 
or testing. 5¢ 
663. Various ways of giving pupils 
practice in saying Latin. 5¢ 
664. Various ways of giving pupils 
practice in writing Latin. 5¢ 
672.A list of standardized tests in 
Latin. 10¢ 
673. Successive steps in comprehend- 
ing a Latin sentence. 5¢ 
684. Various general methods of 
teaching pupils to read Latin. 15¢ 
Supplements 
Price, 10 cents each 
S- 1. English pronunciation of proper 
names in the first six books of 
the Aeneid. 
S- 2.Some allusions in English to 
Vergil’s Aeneid. 
S-23. Latin as an aid to English. 
S-25. Various methods of sight read- 
ing concretely illustrated. 
S-29. Relationship of French to Latin. 
S-38. The project method teach- 
ing Latin. 
S-43. Our Latin reading method. 
Bulletins 
XI. Suggestions for the young Latin 
teacher. 10¢ 
XXXILA_ basic Latin vocabulary 
along etymological lines. 20¢ 
Articles in Ture Crassicat. OuTLOoK 
Price, 15 cents each 
How much case syntax? 
1938. 
A comment on “How much case 
syntax?” Oct., 1938. 
What can we do? Feb., 1940. 
Dramatizing vocabulary building. 
March, 1941. 
How much mood syntax? 
1941. 
Latin lives in Washington, D. C. 
Oct., 1941. 


Apr.. 


May, 
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Graphic syntax. Nov., 1943. 

“Perfect endings” in dactylic hex- 
ameter. May, 1944. 

Some notes on case constructions. 
May, 1945. 

What can the 
Apr., 1945. 

“Objective” words in first year 
Latin. Jan., 1946. 

On teaching beginning Latin. Oct., 
1947. 

Audio-visual Latin. Feb., 1948. 

On writing Latin. March, 1949. 

Bringing Latin to a focus. Dec., 
1949. 

The “functional approach.” Apr., 
1950. 

Latin without a dictionary. Dec., 
1950. 

On teaching the subjunctive and 
other matters. Feb., 1951. 

Changing emphases in the teach- 
ing of Latin. May, 1951. 

We can walk only a little way 
together. Dec., 1951. 

Some early American Latin text- 
books and teaching methods. May, 
1952. 

The much abused imperfect indic- 
ative in Latin. Dec., 1952. 

The three “Greats.” March, 1953. 

Pedagogical prejudices: Elementary 
Latin. April, 1953. 

An experiment in third and fourth 
vear Latin. May, 1953. 

An early experiment in 
teaching. May, 1953. 

The classics sub specie aeternitatis. 
Nov., 1954. 

How Latin is taught in Rome to- 
day. Jan., 1955. 

Tapes and teaching. Feb., 1955. 

College Latin: Immediate value. 
March, 1955. 

Do Latin participles have tense? 
Apr., 1955. 

Let’s not 
1955. 


ASTP teach us? 


Latin 


overteach Latin. Oct., 


A GUIDANCE PAMPHLET 

“What about Latin?” the attractive 
twelve-page pamphlet prepared by a 
special committee of the American 
Philological Association has gone into 
a second printing. It should be placed 
in the hands of every adviser of stu- 
dents in our secondary schools. A 
copy will be sent free to any school 
counselor on receipt of a stamped 
and addressed 4's by 9'2 envelope. 
Additional copies may be obtained 
postpaid at 1ro¢ each or at s¢ each in 
quantities of 10 or more. 


A NEW POSTER 

This new poster, “The Atomic Age 
Speaks Greek and Latin,” like the 
others in the series is 19” by 25” and 
printed in colors. Order as Poster 
14. 50¢ 


290 
293 
385 
| 
479 
489 
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Read 
Like A Roman 


Latin students get off to a good start with 
Tutor reading filmstrips to supplement their 
first textbook, USING LATIN, BOOK ONE. 

This dynamic Tutor teaching aid highlights 
the language patterns of Latin, helps students 
form correct, natural reading habits right from 
the beginning. Group attention is focused on 
single points for complete, easy teacher con- 
trol. An excellent reviewing device, Tutor 
filmstrips permit repetition without boredom. 


By special arrangement with Scott, Fores- 
man & Co., these popular 35 mm. filmstrips 
have been expertly edited linguistically by 
Waldo E. Sweet, of the University of Michigan. 
You can order them directly from the work- 
shop of Richard H. Walker, first to create and 
publish recordings and readings filmstrips for 
your Latin classroom. 


ORDER FORM 


Send the USING LATIN filmstrips checked: 


Lessons 1- 9 . Lessons 55-61 
Lessons 10-18 . Lessons 62-66 
Lessons 19-26 . Lessons 67-72 
Lessons 27-33 . Lessons 73-78 
Lessons 34-40 . Lessons 79-83 
Lessons 41-47 . Lessons 84-88 
Lessons 48-54 Lessons 89-95 


Individual strips at $3.00—Complete Set $40.00 
Teacher’s Manual $1.00 
Free with Complete Set 


Enclosed find payment of $ 

for ___ filmstrips. 

Send Complete Set and charge school. 
Name 

Position 

School 

City _ ‘State 


Tutor That Never Tires. Inc. 


RICHARD H. WALKER, Pres. 
8 Masterton Road 
BRONXVILLE, NEW YORK 


LATIN STIMULI 


STIMULATE your Latin classes by entering them in 
a Nationwide Latin Examination. This examination 
will be administered in March. The examination will 
be of the objective type so as to be more extensive. 
Plaques, medals and certificates will be awarded to 
those students achieving a percentile ranking of 93 
or higher. You will be able to determine the exact 
percentile ranking of each of your students on a na- 
tional basis. A fee of $.08 per student will be charged. 
Write for free copy of last year’s examination together 
with key and norms. 


VITALIZE your Latin classes with dynamic tape re- 
cordings produced at leading educational institutions. 
A total of 28 stimulating programs ranging in price 
from $.50 to $1.00. 


ANIMATE your Latin classes with Latin Stimuli such 
as puzzles, games, jokes, projects and _ interesting 
background material. A total of 17 different Latin Aids. 
You need not remit for any of the above materials 
until you are completely satisfied with them and un- 


til you are sure that they can help you in the teaching 
of Latin. For a free listing of the above materials 


send to: 
Donald R. Honz 
Chairman, Latin Department 
Central High School 
SUPERIOR, WISCONSIN 


“MUST” 
For teachers of courses in— 


CLASSICAL LANGUAGES AND 
LITERATURES 


CLASSICAL MYTHOLOGY 


CLASSICAL LITERATURE IN 
ENGLISH 


ENGLISH LITERATURE 


The revised and enlarged edition of 
BIBLIOGRAPHY OF GREEK MYTH 
IN ENGLISH POETRY 


By HELEN H. LAW 


Order as Bulletin 
Price, $1.00 


American Classical League 


Miami University 
OXFORD, OHIO 
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Hunrilium Latinum 


NATIONAL CLASSROOM LATIN 
MAGAZINE 
(Now in its 28th Volume) 


PRODUCED AND PUBLISHED IN OUR 
U.S.A 


Of Service 
TO LATIN TEACHERS 
For A 
QUARTER CENTURY 


also 


APSL NATIONWIDE LATIN EXAMINATION 
(now in 25th annual series) 
(Placed on the approved list of National Contests and 
Activities again for 1955-56 by National Association 
of Secondary-School Principals) 


Two New Wall Posters 


POSTER NO. 10 
“Scientific Inventions Chart” 


This poster has been completely revised. It 
provides spaces for cut-out pictures of 8 mod- 
ern scientific inventions. Below each space is 
the name of each invention together with the 
Latin or Greek source of the name. Printed in 
blue and red. Size 19” by 25”. Price, 50c. 


POSTER NO. 14 
“The Atomic Age Speaks Latin and Greek” 


This new poster lists 10 important atomic 
terms together with the Latin and Greek 
sources of the names. Printed in blue and red. 


asin Size 19” by 25”. Price, 50c. 
STUDENT’S NATIONAL LATIN HONOR SOCIETY 


(now in its 25th year) 
Address: Dr. A. E. Warsley, Editor 


AUXILIUM LATINUM 


P. O. BOX 501 
ELIZABETH, NEW JERSEY 


For a complete list of posters send for 
August 1955 folder. 


American Classical League 


Miami University 


Oxford, Ohio 


AMERICAN ACADEMY IN ROME 


School of Classical Studies 
Summer Session, July-August 1956 


The 1956 Summer Session of the School of Classical Studies will be held in Rome under the direction 
of — L. MacKendrick of the University of Wisconsin. It will run six weeks from June 30th 
to August 10th. 


Conditions for the study of classical antiquity in and about Rome were never more favorable. Apart 
from the fact that many improvements have been made since the war in the preservation and display of 
the pre-war archaeological material, opportunity is now given to visit such important new excavations as 
those in ancient Ostia. The Academy’s fine collection of books on all aspects of classical antiquity is avail- 
able to all students, and the cultural activities of the city as a whole (concerts, opera, art exhibitions, 
etc.) are flourishing. Suitable accommodations and board in Rome for the duration of the Session may 
be obtained through the Academy. 


The course will be devoted to Roman civilization as exemplified in its surviving material remains in 
and around Rome and as portrayed in its literature. Emphasis will be placed on study of the monuments 
in situ and the objects presented in museums. But they will be constantly connected in the instruction 
with Rome’s literary tradition and especially with the great authors of the late Republic and the Augustan 
Age: Cicero, Virgil, Horace and Livy. Lectures on other aspects of Roman culture will also be given in 
order to present a reasonably complete picture of the development of Roman civilization from the ori- 
gins to Constantine. Excursions will be made to Monte Albano, Hadrian’s Villa, Horace’s Sabine Farm, 
Palestrina, Ostia, and one or more Etruscan sites. 


Enrollment will be limited to students who are either teachers or graduate students in the Classics 
or related disciplines. Application for admission must be received by the Academy's New York office 
not later than March 1, 1956. Basic expenses including tuition, accommodations, board, and cabin class 
transportation from New York and return may be estimated at $1,100. As in the past, holders of scholar- 
ships from regional classical associations will have the tuition fee of $100 remitted. 

Requests for details should be addressed to: 


Miss Mary T. Williams, Executive Secretary 
American Academy in Rome 
101 Park Avenue 
NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 


